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MODERN ORATORY 


‘T A 7 HAT is truth?’ said jesting Pilate. Mr. Chadband asked 
VV the same question, though his pronunciation was not the 
same. Nobody any longer asks what oratory is. Even the most 
capable and most diligently and deliberately prepared speaker 
likes to say with Antony: 

I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts; 

I am no orator, as Brutus is. 

And many persons, even on the morrow of a general election, 
might be willing to vote in the same lobby with that too much 
neglected and too little published philosopher, Stesimbrotus of 
Thasos, who said of a certain Athenian that ‘although an abject 
boor, ignorant of every art and science’, he had ‘at least the merit 
of being no orator and possessing the rudiments of honesty—he 
might almost have been a Peloponnesian’. A wise man, or at any 
rate a man accounted wise, has said that most of the mischief in the 
world would never happen if men would only be content to sit 
still in their parlours. Since the Interpretation Act, 1889, if not 
before, the male has embraced the female, and all experience 
shows that neither men nor women are in fact content to sit still 
indefinitely in their parlours. On the contrary, for reasons which 
no doubt appear sufficient to themselves, they meet together in 
public assemblies, in churches, in courts of law, and elsewhere, and 
persons who wish, or say they wish, to see certain things done or 
prevented, as the case may be, find or think it necessary to address 
by word of mouth a number, whether small or large, of their 
fellow creatures on the same topic at the same time. Hence it is 
that, just as by the art of the gardener the cultivated and variegated 
plant is gradually developed from the wild flower, so, in a different 
atmosphere, sometimes in a very different atmosphere, the simple 
and frequently attractive gift of speech is consciously and carefully 

developed, for the edification or the destruction of mankind, into 
what is called oratory. 

Prudent people abhor definitions at least as much as nature 
abhors a vacuum. But oratory has been said, tentatively, to be 
speech regarded as an art’. Now; is speech, upon analysis, any- 
thing more than a system of signals by the creation and use of which 
human beings have established communication with each other? 
Xhe speaker, by the use of a comparatively simple oral mechanism, 
produces a succession of sounds. These sounds are disturbances of 
what is called the ‘air medium’, setting in motion currents of air. 
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which are infinitely various and always symmetrical. The currents 
so set in motion produce an effect upon the far more complicated 
aural mechanism of the hearer, and so the signal is transmitted. 
But before the speaker produces the sound he has, or thinks he has, 
within him what is called a thought. When the sound is trans¬ 
mitted to the aural apparatus of the hearer, he, too, becomes 
conscious of a thought. Whether and how far the two thoughts 
correspond must depend upon at least two things—the efficiency 
of the code of signals, and the capacity of the hearer in decoding. 
The code is purely conventional and is called ‘language’. The 
process of decoding—often laborious and imperfectly performed— 
is called ‘comprehension’ or ‘understanding’ of something uttered. 
When the defects of the system of intercommunication are 
considered, the marvel is—is it not?—that human beings ever do 
understand one another. It is the opinion of a great French 
writer, and perhaps of Robert Louis Stevenson also, that they 
never do, and of course it is the purpose of a good deal of oratory, 
ancient and modern, that they never shall. But the collection of 
signals called ‘language’ need not be a mere implement. The 
signals, like any flag signals, may have beauty. When they are 
finely chiselled, or very richly embellished, and take a certain 
form, the result is called poetry. When they are less lavishly 
decorated or less carefully trimmed, and do not take that form, the 
result is sometimes called oratory. 

‘If the thing be well considered,’ says Francis Bacon in the 
Advancement of Learnings ‘the office and use of this art is but to apply 
and recommend the dictates of reason to the imagination in order 
to excite the affections and will.’ The description merits examina¬ 
tion. The affections are to be excited in order that the audience 
may be attracted to the cause, or the course of conduct, which is 
being advocated. The will is to be roused in order that it may 
lead to action. And the imagination is to be provoked into 
championing something which is represented as reasonable. 
Moreover, all these effects are to be produced by the use of 
speech. These signals, therefore, are to be much more than mere 
transmitters. They must, at any rate, have a beauty of their own. 
Now, the Greeks and the Romans, with whose oratory it is natural 
and necessary to contrast modern oratory, were profoundly 
conscious of this fact. To say that, in their view, oratory was a fine 
art is to understate the matter. It was, they thought, a fine art 
worthy of the closest attention of the best intellects. Nobody who 
reflects for a moment upon the volume of ancient treatises on 
technical rhetoric, the public and elaborate discussion, for example. 
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of competing styles, the detailed examination of the art of expres- 
ikm and the art of handling subject-matter, the classification of 
oraton as *in\«iiors’ or ‘perfecicrs’, or all the \ast and varied 
apparatus of teaching and training in oraton that lay ready to the 
hand of the young citizen of the ancient city-state, can fail to 
ohsene what a remarkable change in these respects has taken 
place. It is not without significance, perhaps, that the English 
word ‘waior’ is commonly used in a facetious or ironical sense. 
No such associations appear to hase affected the corresponding 
term in Greek or Latin. ‘pleader’ or a ‘speaker* was a jicrson 
who, with varv ing degrees of merit up to the highest, was Ibr some 
reason or other engaged in the practice of a fine art—an art 
deli^rately culii\ aied with the care, and in the spirit, excited and 
merited by poetr\, by painting, or by sculpture. Both Brougham 
Pnjfessor Jebb, not to mention others, ha\'e made the fact 
abui^amh plain. I he sc rupulous nicety of diction and of com- 
poutkwi indicates a degree of care w hich pro\ es not less forcibly 
than the ref>etition or e\en the borrowing of finished and |X)li.shed 
passages that the mind and attitude of tlje sjxraker are the mind 
and attitude the artist. 1 he same moral is pointed by the 
organized and assiduous traiiting of the anc ient orator not less in 
the art of compe^tion than in the art of deliver), while the 
audiences, fw their part, tested with a fastidious ear the form as 
well as ilie matter cd the speech. When Iscxratc^ writes of‘the 
anutheses, the ismmetrical clauses and other figures which lend 
brilUancy to oratorical displays, compelling the listeners to give 
c mor^ applause’, he is not of course imputing to the mass of 
the au^ence the complete equipment of a trained critic: of rhetoric. 

u It not with speeches as with music-the hearers know what 
the> like, and the critic know^ why they like it? For a .similar 

'v ancient 

pamphlet or manifesto took the form, not of a letter nor of an 

'i * like the Second PhUippic, for 

«™ple, lohace been delicered in circumstances wliicli did not in 

might perhaps say that not 

with modem, 
"" " The point is 

' merir provoke ridicule. So, too, it was the 

’ “ ind P~*''' ‘“■'^hle introducUons 

““Cht be used on various occasions 
And i, is quiucommon for ancient critici 
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to suggest a comparison between the pains that go to make a 
statue and the pains that go to make a speech. They are indeed fully 
conscious of the bad side of ‘set speaking’. Just as Euripides finds 
expression for the wish that facts could speak for themselves, ‘that 
clever speeches might be of no avail’, so, for example, in the 
second book of the Republic it is in an unpleasant context that 
Plato puts into the mouth of Adeimantus the remark that ‘there 
are professors of rhetoric who teach the art of persuading courts and 
assemblies’. In that passage, at any rate, the art is treated as 
something which may help a man to make unlawful gains and not 
be punished, and, in the same vein, Plato speaks of oratory as the 
art of making the worse reason appear the better’. But he is 
equally well aware that it may be the art of making the better 
reason appear what it really is, and when he seeks to exhibit and 
describe the finished smoothness of a masterpiece of oratory it is in 
the chisel of the sculptor that he finds his metaphor. The lesson is 
ev'^erywhere enforced that the man who seeks to become a speaker 
must discipline himself from day to day, and discipline himself not 
least by writing. Dionysius, in a famous passage, at once explains 
and defends the unsparing and unceasing labour by which Demos¬ 
thenes won perfection for his speeches. He says that the orator is 
‘shaping works for all the future , he is offering himself to be 
examined by all-testing Envy and Time’, and therefore he ‘adopts 
no thought, no word, at random, but takes much care of both the 
arrangement of his ideas and the graciousness of his language 
old not Isocrates spend ten years on the ‘Panegyrlcus’ ? Did not 
Plato continue ‘to smooth the locks, to adjust the tresses, an to 
vary the braids of his comely creations, even till he was eighty 
years old’? Nay, after his death, was not a tablet found upon 
which he had written, in every conceivable order, the imniorta 
words of that first short sentence of the Republic'. ‘I went down 
yesterday to the Peiraeus with Glaucon the son of Ariston . 

‘What wonder, then,’ says Dionysius, ‘if Demosthenes also took paim 
to achieve euphony and harmony, and to avoid employing a sing e 
word, or a single thought, which he had not weighed? R 
far more natural that a man engaged in composing political discou y 
imperishable memorials of his power, should neglect not , 

smallest detail than that the generation of painters and ^ 

are darkly showing forth their manual tact and toil m a cor p^ 
material, should exhaust the refinements of their art on the veins, o 
feathers, on the down of the lip and the like niceties. 

At first blush the contrast between ancient and modern oratory 
seems to be tolerably complete. One wonders what would happen 
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to-day to professed teachers of rhetoric, or to public men of whom 
it should become known, or rumoured, that they were taking 
lessons in elocution or deportment. In this respect, at any rate, 
there has been a striking change. Wilkins, for example, begins his 
‘Sketch of the History of Rhetoric’ in the introduction to his 
edition of the De Oratore by referring, directly and indirectly, to a 
mass of authorities upon the science and art of rhetoric in Greece 
and in Rome. To-day there is undoubtedly Whately’s Rhetoric, 
which appeared in a third edition in 1830, and does indeed contain 
in its last chapter what are called ‘practical deductions’. But does 
anybody think of reading it with a view to practice? And, if the 
Greek and the Latin were taken out of it, what would be left? 
No, through the combined operation of many causes, the de¬ 
liberate teaching or avowed cultivation of the ^rt of set speaking 
seems to be as repugnant to the modern as it was natural to the 
ancient world. Ancient criticisms, of course, from the grave 
remonstrances of Socrates to the contemptuous diminutives of 
Catullus, detected in oratory, as in cookery, a certain taint of 
insincerity. But it remained for the modern world to add an 
entirely novel ingredient of insincerity—in what has been called 
the habitual presumption that every speech is extemporary or, as 
Hume terms it, the ‘great affectation of extemporary discourses’. 
To what cause or causes that presumption or affectation is due— 
whether it means, as Jebb maintains, that, while the ancient world 
compared the orator with the poet, the modern world compares 
him with the prophet, and whether, accordingly, it is supposed 
that the true adviser and guide receives automatically at the 
moment a transcendental inspiration at once of purpose and of 
vocabulary—these and the like questions are matters for a separate 
treatise. The fact remains that, as Jebb has shown, ‘the greatest 
oratorical reputations of the ancient world were chiefly made, and 

those of the modern world have sometimes been endangered by 
prepared works of art’. ’ 

A good deal of nonsense is in fact written, and possibly be¬ 
lieved, even by the writers, upon the effortless spontaneity of 
modern oratory. But it is one thing to say that a man is required to 
be spontaneous even though he lies awake all night to be so. It 
IS another thing seriously to suppose that, if he successfully takes 
pains to conceal the pains which he has taken, he has not really 
taken any pains at all. It is obvious, on the contrary, that he has 
taken at kast one more pain. Yet one comes across such a passage 

^01^ r * ‘““c “’'‘^““Stance and character. It is 

not the child of solitude or the result of isolated thought, nor does it 
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spring from the shy fancies of a cloistered imagination.’ Well, that 
may perhaps be thought pretty writing. But is it, at most, more 
than a half-truth? Certainly, there have been many great orators 
who hailed from the cloister, and it may be doubted whether there 
is any really imaginative work which is not the result of solitary 
brooding. Yet to-day the labour of preparation must be con¬ 
cealed, or even denied, and the illusion of the extempore must, if 
possible, be maintained. 

It seems to follow that, except in private, and by a few practi¬ 
tioners, set speaking is no longer regarded as an art. But neither is 
it regarded as a conjuring trick. On the contrary, it is precisely 
the distrust of art and artifice which, together with one other 
predisposition, seems to offer the chief explanation of the modern 
temper. That other predisposition is the passion for relevancy. It 
was for Aristotle a real regret that too little attention was paid to 
logical proof, which seemed to him to be the verybody of rhetorical 
persuasion, while all the rest was mere appendage. But is not Jebb 
manifestly right when he says that ‘logical vigilance, with a 
comparative indifference to form, is on the whole the first great 
characteristic of modern oratory’, and again when he says that 
‘the broadest characteristic of modern oratory as compared with 
ancient is the predominance of a sustained appeal to the under¬ 
standing’? In other words, both modern theory and modern 
practice are in harmony with the opinion of Aristotle. Gree 
oratory, it is true, was far more relevant than the oratory of Rome. 
Of some of Cicero’s speeches it is fair to say that, exquisitely com¬ 
posed as they are, less than one-sixth of their contents is really re e- 
vant. To-day what judge and jury have done for forensic oratory, 
the thrust and parry of debate seem to have achieved for Parliament, 
while the healthy impatience of the public has rendered a 1 e 
service to the platform and the pulpit.. Brougham, in his famous 
Dissertation on the Eloquence of the Ancients, asserts its immeasurab e 
superiority’ over its modern successor. Yet he says of Ucero tna 
‘in all his judicial speeches there are considerable portions which 
consist of matters so foreign to the question, or of arguments so 
puerile, that they could never be addressed to modern courts; ana, 
he adds, ‘although the same remark cannot be applied so 
sally to his political Orations, the declamation of which might b 
used in our days, yet even in these, when 

speech intended to be argumentative.’ In at least ^ one oth^ 

respect, also, whatever may be the truth of the phrase im 
able superiority’, it may be thought that the oratory 
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times contrasts unfavourably with the oratory of to-day. If an 
unexpressed loyalty to ‘art for art’s sake’ used to permit irrelevancy 
of matter, it did not exclude, as modern taste excludes, public 
criticism of an opponent’s style. Jebb is constrained with obvious 
reluctance to observe ‘the disposition of Greek as well as Roman 
orators to indulge in personalities of a nature which would be 
deemed highly indecorous in modem times. Their case’, he thinks, 
‘is scarcely, perhaps, mended by the observation that the point of 
honour did not then exist. A more important circumstance to 
observe is that the language in question, however strong, is seldom 
redundant. It finds its place; but it does not overflow; nor does it 
destroy that self-mastery in the speaker on which the unity of his 
utterance depends. From the artistic point of view ... it is a 
distressing blemish.’ Brougham, with no less reluctance, was 
driven to the same conclusion. ‘Any merely critical remarks in a 
modern speech’, he says, ‘are hardly permitted. It is not a charge 
which can nowadays be made against an adversary either at the 
Bar or in debate, that he has made a bad speech, that his eloquence 
is defective, that his figures are out of keeping, his tones inhar¬ 
monious, or his manner awkward. Yet these are topics of ordinary 
recrimination and abuse between Demosthenes and Aeschines. To 
have argued inconclusively, to counsel badly, to act corruptly, or 
feeb^r, or inconsistently, are the charges to which combatants in the 
-ijtiore close and business-like battles of our Senate must confine 
themselves. With us it is no matter of attack that an adversary’s 
tropes are in bad taste, or his manner inelegant, or his voice 
unmusical.’ The truth of observations like these, as many persons 
still living can testify, was vividly brought home in the House of 
Commons on a well remembered evening thirty-four years ago. In 
a debate which had excited no little feeling one spokesman of the 
Front Bench permitted himself to say of another, in a crescendo of 
vehemence, that, while his speeches were always listened to with 
respect, he sometimes appeared to have a mood which he sought 
to satisfy by a combination of the language, the style, and the 
gestures of the Bar, the stage, and the pulpit. The critic waited for 
a cheer. But no cheer came—only a gasp, a shiver, and silence. 

But indeed, it may be thought, the contrast between ancient and 
modem oratory is too often drawn with something less than 
fairness to the moderns. It is easy to exhibit a striking difference 
between the first-rate and the third-rate. A man does not need to 
be an expert in the art of rowing in order to perceive that the 
boat which is head of the river is in many respects superior to a 
boat which is near the bottom of the third division. Nor is there 
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much point in comparing Demosthenes and Cicero at their best 
with an indifferent contemporary performer at his worst. The 
fair course seems rather to be to compare the best with the best, and 
at the same time to reflect that, fortunately for the human race, 
the great orator is probably as rare as the great poet. The notion 
that, by taking thought, a multitude of persons at any given time 
can teach themselves, or be taught, to reach and maintain the level 
of the Speech on the Crown or the Speech for Cluentius is worthy 
only to be placed side by side with the pathetic belief that, if only 
there were a sufficient number of evening continuation schools, 
there would be an indefinite supply of Miltons and Shakespeares. 

It is probably true that no editor or annotator of a modern speech 
would think of indexing, as the editor of one at least of Cicero s 
speeches indexes, under forty-four different heads the rhetorical 
terms employed or illustrated in the text. But that is not to ^ ^ 
the science and art of rhetoric are not in fact completely exhibite 
by modern orator\^ And if it is no longer the pract^e to 
produce treatises on the technicalities of the art, one sufficient 
reason may be that the topic has really been exhausted by those 
who were earlier in the field. The speaker of to-day, impelled by a 
thirst for glory, or a hunger for fees, or conceivably perhaps y e 
simple desire to do his duty to the best of his ability, may 
deliberately and systematically addict ^"tself to the , 
Asiatic, or the Rhodian school. But, whether he hk , 

and, moreover, whether he knows it or not, ^ ”, 

arena where the contest has been marked out, and 
been laid down, once for all, by men of genius like Aristotle and 

Hermagoras, Quintilian, and Cornificius He may 
5 jpLnt, such®as it is, is probably due, directly - .ndir^^^ to 

Watling Street with firm or with shuftng t p, h 
ing what it is, nor who first made it. Yet it is “ ^ . 

usi none the less. And with what orators of which day , ‘‘^0 
asked ought men to shrink from comparing, for "tP*®, LaU 

”3 lZ3. slk Pi. in.. C..™. 

Gladstone? To come to more teoent ti , t ^ ^ 

examples across the t jj Fowler will essay the 

venient. But some day per p Hazlitt’s essays, 

l^d’wt a"’:e“aS that appeared in the in 
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the spring of 1872, are aware that a rich vein has already to some 
extent, but only to some extent, been explored. 

There are no doubt certain obxious defects or blemishes 
which cannot escape the impartial critic of modern oratory. He 
obserxes—does he not?—its complexity, bv contrast with such 


ancient oratory- as has been recorded. The difference may be 
thought to be due in part at least to the enormously increased 
complexity of modern life. E\ en Cicero, w riting of life at Rome, 
already felt something of this burden. ‘Neque x ero ego hoc tan- 
lum oneris imponam nostris pracsertim oratoribus in hac tanta 
occupaiione urbis ac xitae, nihil iit eis putem licere nescire’ {De 
Oratort, i. 6 ). The critic is repelled, too, not merely by complexity 
but also bx the x olume of xvords. In fairness, of course, it should 
never be forgotten that ancient oratory comes down to us chiefly 
after xery careful editing, and often after more editings than one. 
But IS not ex ery one who reads the reports of speeches that flood, 
or used to flood, the newspapers, struck by the avalanche of 

7 the xoter said, who heard one of the torrents of a 

certain statesman falling at election time, ‘Considering how much 

there of it, there was precious little in it.’ Docs not some of it 
eserxe iccro s phrase, xolubilitas inanis atque inridenda’ ? [De 

/■ complexity and xerbositv there is often 

added obscurity of expression. The hearer or the reader of many a 

modern oratorical performance finds himself asking: What has the 
speaker in substance said? In the case of a politician, especially 

ri ^ Crown, the obscurity may sometimes 

s u le t would be easy, though it would be impious, to give 

instances \N ho was it who said that a politician is never so obscure 

as w len le assures his audience that he is taking them into his 

confidence. And did not the same philosopher add that the 

Perhan^T- imposture or an infidelity? 

tell nmh "" I ^ nekhtr, for they 

tell nothing. But to return to our hypothetical critic, it must be 

orinli^reTF '' frequently offended by bad 

wV"h r""” ^hat delightful 

passage m which Cicero speaks of‘good Latin’: ‘Qua re cum sit 

nlVl ^ Romani generis urbisque propria in aua 

aw an™adverd po^sitfniWI sonarc 

asperiutenTsecUdZ’ ^olum rusdeam 

(De Oialm iii c "“olendam fugere discamus’ 

ui. 12). So, also, there is a ‘good English’, wherein 
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there can be nothing to stumble over, nothing unpleasant, no 
scope for criticism, no note or flavour of provincialism. And, 
though exports are good and imports are good, it may be necessary 
to learn to shun imports of strange vocabulary which tend to 
retain their aroma unimpaired though they cross the sea in cold 
storage. Finally, perhaps, the critic, if he were reckless enough, 
might have something to say upon a certain vulgarity in modern 
oratory. But the topic needs no elaboration. As lawyers say of 

some kinds of negligence, ‘res ipsa loquitur . 

When it is said, and truly said, that much modern oratory is 
defaced by obscurity, it is natural to be reminded of a striking and 
well-known passage in the third book of the De Oratore (section 13). 
Cicero asks the question: what are the matters to which a man 
should devote his attention in order that what he says may be 
understood? He answers his question in these words: Latine 
scilicet dicendo, verbis usitatis ac proprie demonstrantibus ea quae 
siffnificari ac declarari volemus, sine ambiguo verbo aut sermone, 
non nimis longa continuatione verborum, non valde productis eis 
quae similitudinis causa ex aliis rebus transferuntur, non discerptis 
sententiis, non praeposteris temporibus, non coiTusis persoms, nori 
perturbato ordine.’ In other words, ‘talk English; avoid unusual 
words and metaphor; cultivate clearness of words and language, 
don’t overdo periodic structure; don’t spin out a comparison or a 
simile too long; beware of jerky sentences; J^^^^ing 

Sue irHs“tr?a.ise rRhetoric (Book ui. c. 3) 

many entertaining examples, as the four mam ^ P 

the misuse ofcompound words, the use of stran^gew , 

long unseasonable, or frequent epithets, and finally the use o 

‘"SnfwdTfrtS of course as to the constituent element 

of successful oratory. But will it be “Aat 
f . rhief secret, is perfect simplicity of diction ana luc 

editions? Many an to-rU 37th 

HmurS'elo^enee? And in poetry there is the leading ease of 
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Odysseus, in the sixth book of the Odyssey^ pleading to Nausicaa 
for succour and indeed for clothing,—a perfect instance of consum¬ 
mate art and knowledge in the orator. Both Odysseus and Jeanie 
Deans use simple language, and both appeal to the common 
instincts of humanity. Or in history, although Thucydides does 
not claim to gi\'e an exact report of Pericles—on the contrary, his 
phrase is that the orator spoke not ‘these words’ but ‘words like 
these and although the speech is at once elaborate and ornate, it 
is nev^ertheless full of such phrases as ‘of famous men the whole 
earth is the tomb phrases which live for ever because they 
appeal to what is primitive. Of the same kind, and on the same 
plane, are the speech of Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg in 1863, 
marked, as all his speeches were marked, by a noble simplicity of 
diction; and what is called the ‘Crimean Speech’ of John Bright in 
1855—‘the angel of death has been abroad throughout the land; 
you may almost hear the beating of his wings’; and the words 
uttered by Edith Ca\ ell before she met her death. Everywhere it is 
the same achievement or lesson—the unrivalled efficacy of plain 
speech. And, although it is easy to contemplate modern oratory 
without enthusiasm, it does seem perhaps to exhibit one encourag¬ 
ing feature. As it grows more and more modern, it tends more to 
p am speech than, for example, the rounded periods of early 
Victorian and late Georgian oratory did. To disdain all ornament 
needs, to be sure, great courage. Only a perfect figure, it is said 

can venture to go naked. But‘nuda veritas’is irresistible. Perhaps 

indeed there is only too much warrant for the doubt, already 

of Anatole France. He coquets, in a pleasant passage, 
with the question whether human speech is perfectly well adapted 
or the expression of the truth. Its origin, he reflects, is to be found 
in t e cries of animals and it retains their characteristics. It 
^presses sentiment and passion, joy and grief, hate and love. But 

amend^ Perhaps it may be right to 

bv twl°^ r half serious as it is- 

bytwosentencesfromthewisewordsofBenjaminJowett. ‘Speech’ 

facS t “ h-1expression of all our 

S^ae ‘th?" A-d in another 

laneuaae which the philosophical analysis of 

rn^age teaches us is, that we should be above language, making 

words our servants, and not allowing them to be our mafter^’ 
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